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What  can  DNA  molecules  tell  us  about  Trillium  ? 

by  Kenton  L.  Chambers 

In  Oregon,  the  genus  Trillium  is  only  moderately 
diverse,  with  5,  or  at  the  most  6,  species,  depending  on 
whether  one  treats  the  northern  Willamette  Valley  forms 
of  T.  albidum  as  a  separate  species  or  not.  However,  in 
the  southeastern  United  States,  it  becomes  extremely 
variable,  and  Flora  of  North  America  (Vol.  26)  describes 
1 7  species  from  that  region,  quite  a  few  of  which  are 
said  to  form  interspecies  hybrids.  Like  so  many  lily 
family  members,  trilliums  are  uniquely  attractive  to 
many  people,  and  certain  species  can  be  grown  in  the 
garden  from  their  long-lived  rhizomes.  In  the  interests 
of  conservation,  unthinking  harvesting  of  plants  for  this 
purpose  is  to  be  strongly  discouraged! 

There  has  been  a  wholesale  redefinition  of  family 
units  within  the  classical  Liliaceae,  with  a  maximum  of 
27  segregate  families  now  being  recognized  for  North 
America  (Utech  2002).  In  the  remodeled  Liliaceae 
itself,  the  only  remaining  large  native  genera  are  Lilium, 
Fritillaria,  and  Erythronium.  In  the  new  family  Trillia- 
See  Trillium,  page  2 


Trillium  (Pseudotrillium)  rivale.  Scale=2cm.  Courtesy 
of  Stanford  University  Press,  Illustrated  Flora  of  the 
Pacific  States,  Vol.  1.  Illustrated  by  JV.S.  Atkinson. 


Your  contributions  bring  the 
Flora  of  Oregon  closer  to  completion 

by  Linda  Hardison 
Oregon  Flora  Project  Coordinator 

Our  2005-2006  fundraising  campaign  has  been  differ¬ 
ent  from  past  efforts.  While  our  prior  fundraisers  have 
been  initiated  by  a  large  contribution  as  a  challenge,  this 
fund  drive  has  been  a  simple  appeal  to  support  our  wor¬ 
thy  cause.  And  the  support  has  been  outstanding!  From 
the  date  of  the  initial  appeal  letter,  30  November  2005, 
until  15  May  2006,  we  have  received  $55,248 — thank 
you  very  much!  This  reflects  a  very  generous  gift  from 
an  anonymous  donor,  308  donations  from  individuals 
and  small  businesses,  three  NPSO  chapters,  and  the 
state  NPSO.  We  are  also  happy  to  recognize  48  first¬ 
time  donors  in  this  campaign. 

As  a  comparison,  the  10th  Anniversary  Challenge 
Drive  (November  2005  -  January  2006),  raised  a  total 
of  $65,597.  During  the  2005  calendar  year,  individuals 
and  NPSO  entities  contributed  $73,147;  and  thus  far 
in  2006,  we  have  received  $34,087.  This  year  we  have 
been  awarded  $25,500  in  new  grants,  and  have  submit¬ 
ted  requests  for  $30,000  in  proposals  that  are  now  in 
the  review  process.  However,  as  explained  elsewhere  in 
the  newsletter,  an  earlier  grant  and  the  donations  which 
were  used  to  support  our  illustrations  editor  ran  out  in 
January. 

How  will  the  Oregon  Flora  Project  sustain  its  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  in  the  future? 

To  put  this  question  in  context,  our  annual  budget  will 
average  in  excess  of  $138,000.  This  reflects  the  re¬ 
instatement  of  a  full-time  illustrations  editor,  and  the 
expense  of  100%  of  our  database  managers’  salaries  that 
ensues  with  the  July  2006  completion  of  the  databasing 
grant  held  jointly  with  the  Herbarium.  As  the  value  of 
OFP  resources  are  appreciated  and  utilized  by  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  users,  we  request  that  these  individuals, 
businesses,  and  agencies  join  our  circle  of  financial 
supporters.  Grant  proposals  to  both  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  foundations  will  continue  to  be  developed  and 
submitted.  We  encourage  other  NPSO  chapters  to  follow 
See  Fundraising,  page  3 


Trillium,  continued  from  front  page 
ceae,  Trillium  is  joined  by  three  Eurasian  genera,  Paris, 
Kinugasa,  and  Daiswa.  Approximately  seven  Trillium 
species  and  3  named  hybrids  are  native  to  eastern  Asia, 
including  the  Himalayas. 

With  the  above  introduction,  we  can  address  a 
recently  published  phylogenetic  study  of  Trilliaceae 
based  on  a  combination  of  morphological  and  molecu¬ 
lar  data  (Farmer  and  Schilling  2002).  This  study  draws 
some  significant  conclusions  about  one  Oregon  species 
in  particular — Trillium  rivale — which  appears  to  stand 
apart  from  all  other  trilliums.  As  discussed  below,  the 
molecular  cladistic  technique  used  by  Farmer  and  Schil¬ 
ling  may  have  contributed  to  their  decision  to  describe 
the  new  genus  Pseudotrillium  for  this  species. 

We  know  Trillium  rivale  as  a  characteristic  plant  of 
stream-banks  in  serpentine  soil  areas  of  southwestern 
Oregon,  often  associated  with  Darlingtonia  bogs  and 
seeps.  According  to  Farmer  and  Schilling,  the  mor¬ 
phological  features  setting  the  species  apart  from  other 
trilliums  are  (1)  its  purple-spotted  petals,  (2)  its  petiolate 
leaves  that  are  “thick,  leathery,  (and)  cordate,”  and  (3) 
its  floral  pedicels  that  elongate  after  anthesis,  bringing 
the  fruit  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Its  spotted  petals, 
they  tell  us,  are  unique  in  the  genus  Trillium. 

I  made  a  study  of  the  49  sheets  of  T.  rivale  in 
the  herbaria  at  Oregon  State  University  (OSC,  ORE, 
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WILLU).  Of  these,  9  sheets  have  plants  with  somewhat 
cordate  cauline  leaves,  18.4%;  the  rest  have  truncate  or 
rounded  leaf  bases.  Mounted  on  the  sheets  are  110  flow¬ 
ering  individuals.  Petal  spotting  is  variable,  ranging  from 
none  to  faint  to  well-marked.  Petals  of  older  collections 
may  have  lost  their  faint  spotting  patterns.  Counting 
these  as  non-spotted,  however,  along  with  plants  having 
undoubtedly  plain,  unspotted  petals,  I  found  57  plain  and 
53  spotted-petal  individuals,  a  ratio  of  52%  to  48%.  The 
leaves  on  all  these  pressed  specimens  have  the  same  thin 
texture  as  other  Trillium  collections,  with  no  sign  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  thick  or  leathery.  (Perhaps  Farmer  and  Schil¬ 
ling  are  referring  to  the  condition  mentioned  by  Case 
(2002),  who  states  “(a)fter  flowering,  the  entire  plant 
may  enlarge  and  become  more  robust  and  turgid  with 
very  glossy  leaves.”  However,  post-flowering  changes 
like  this  need  to  be  studied  and  described  for  all  Trillium 
species,  not  just  T.  rivale.) 

Downward  curvature  of  the  floral  pedicel  in  fruit  also 
occurs  in  other  Trillium  species,  as  part  of  the  genus’ 
seed-dispersal  adaptations.  The  pendent  capsules  split 
open  to  drop  the  seeds,  whose  attached  food-body  is  at¬ 
tractive  to  ground-dwelling  ants  (Berg  1958).  Thus,  the 
three  described  features  of  “Pseudotrillium"  are  hardly 
so  unique  as  to  justify  a  generic  separation  of  T.  rivale. 

The  paper’s  molecular  phylogeny  involved  DNA  se¬ 
quence  comparisons  of  two  genes,  matK  and  ITS,  which 
are  commonly  used  in  plant  systematics.  Sequences  for 
26  species  of  Trillium,  Paris,  and  the  other  genera  were 
available.  The  nucleotide  sequence  for  the  ITS  gene(s)  of 
T.  rivale  has  5  unique  changes  (called  “indels” — inser- 
tions-deletions)  compared  with  the  25  other  species.  A 
total  of  25  nucleotides  have  been  inserted  into,  or  deleted 
from,  the  ancestral  gene(s)  in  the  evolution  of  this 
species.  When  these  differences  were  factored  into  the 
molecular-cladistic  analysis,  along  with  other  sequence 
evolution  in  the  26  species,  T.  rivale  was  diagnosed  as 
being  separate  and  basal  to  all  the  rest  of  the  group — ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cladistics  programs  used  by  the  authors. 

In  cladistic  theory,  a  reason  for  giving  generic  status 
to  Pseudotrillium  rivale  is  that  otherwise,  if  it  remains 
within  Trillium,  that  genus  becomes  “paraphyletic*”  to 
Paris,  Daiswa,  and  Kinugasa — and  paraphyletic  gen¬ 
era  are  forbidden  in  cladistic  taxonomy.  An  alternative 
taxonomy  would  be  to  enlarge  Trillium  by  including 
in  it  the  three  Asian  genera,  eliminating  the  separation 
of  Pseudotrillium.  Evidence  for  a  close  relationship  of 
all  these  genera  is  provided  by  studies  of  morphology, 
embryology,  chromosome  morphology,  pollen,  and  mo¬ 
lecular  rbcL  gene  phylogeny  (Kazempour  and  Kawano 
1999).  If  this  group  is  an  ancient  one,  with  extinct  “miss¬ 
ing  links”  between  the  ancestors  and  modem  species, 
then  “we  cannot  precisely  evaluate  the  phylogenetic 
See  Trillum,  page  3 
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Trillium,  continued  from  page  2 

positions  of  these  different  taxa  based  only  upon  the 
molecular  data  available  at  present”  (Kazempour  and 
Kawano  1999). 

The  puzzle  remains,  as  to  whether  we  should  make 
the  leap  of  faith  that  molecules  have  the  final  say,  or  stay 
with  the  conservative  view  that  Trillium  rivale  lacks 
enough  unique  morphological  differences  for  it  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  Trillium.  We  may  lean  towards  Pseudotril- 
lium  in  the  future,  but  for  now,  I  am  reluctant  to  change 
the  generic  placement  of  this  species  “based  only  upon 
the  molecular  data  available  at  present.” 

*Paraphyletic,  in  the  sense  used  here,  means  that  if 
Trillium  continues  to  contain  T.  rivale,  the  genus  would 
not  include  all  of  the  descendents  of  the  common  ances¬ 
tor  of  this  phylogenetic  group  or  “clade.”  A  “monophy- 
letic”  genus  Trillium,  which  cladistic  theory  demands, 
must  exclude  Paris,  Kinugasa,  Daiswa,  and  Pseudotril- 
lium  rivale.  If  all  4  genera  were  united  into  Trillium, 
however,  that  genus  would  then  be  monophyletic.  This 
approach  is  favored,  in  fact,  by  amino  acid  sequencing 
of  the  protein  coded  by  the  malK  gene  (Kazempour  and 
Kawano  1 999),  showing  that  the  issue  is  not  settled.  > 
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Fundraising,  continued  from  front  page 
the  example  of  Emerald  Chapter  by  initiating  matching 
challenges  among  their  members.  And,  as  we  strive  to 
maintain  data  accessibility  for  all  users,  we  must  also 
raise  public  awareness  that  the  botanical  information 
provided  by  the  Oregon  Flora  Project  requires  financial 
resources  to  research,  curate,  and  upgrade. 

Whether  your  support  of  the  OFP  involves  contribu¬ 
tions  of  your  time  and  expertise,  your  dollars,  or  both, 
be  assured  it  is  greatly  appreciated!  It  is  our  shared 
vision  of  the  value  of  this  botanical  work  that  will  help 
propel  us  to  a  new  Flora  of  Oregon.  Thank  you!  % 
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The  Oregon  Flora  Project’s  Photo  Gallery: 
a  spring  bouquet 

by  Rhoda  Love 

In  February  we  asked  members  of  NPSO  to  name 
their  favorite  spring  wildflowers  as  a  way  to  give  our 
readers  a  preview  of  the  Oregon  Flora  Photo  Gal¬ 
lery.  Soon  images  such  as  these  will  be  available  to  all 
computer  users  as  part  of  our  Project’s  comprehensive 
coverage  of  the  flora  of  Oregon.  The  images  here  can  be 
enjoyed  in  full  color  on  the  web  version  of  the  Oregon 
Flora  Newsletter  at  www.oregonflora.org. 


Western  trillium  (Liliaceae:  Trillium  ovatum),  and  bleed¬ 
ing  heart  (Fumariaceae:  Dicentra  formosa)  are  the  favorite 
early  blooms  of  Les  Helgeson  of  Tillamook  on  the  Oregon 
coast—  especially,  he  writes,  when  they  occur  together  as 
they  often  do  in  mid-March. 
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Leila  deLauben- 
fels  loves  the  elu¬ 
sive  and  beautiful 
annual  tricolor  mon- 
keyflower  (Scrophu- 
lariaceae:  Mimulus 
tricolor),  which  she 
photographed  on 
her  family  farm  near 
Corvallis. 
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Don  Jacobson  of  Portland  wished  readers  a  “Happy 
spring,”  when  he  found  the  yellow  woodland  violet 
(Violaceae:  Viola  glabella )  in  bloom  at  Tryon  State  Park 
on  February  12. 


Snow  queen  (Scrophulariaceae:  Synthyris 
reniformis)  is  a  favorite  of  John  Savage,  Sa¬ 
lem. 


Dave  Wagner  of  Eugene  searched  for  open  flowers  of 
osoberry  (Rosaceae:  Oemleria  cerasiformis)  near  Eugene 
and  reported,  “They’re  out,”  on  February  4th. 
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Dorothy  and  Ted  Schattenkerk  of  the 
Umpqua  Valley  were  excited  to  find  Umpqua 
mariposa  lily  (Liliaceae:  Calochortus 
umpquaensis)  at  Little  River. 


Whitlow  grass,  (Brassicaceae:  Draba  verna),  is  a  favorite  of 
Jerry  Baker  of  Pendleton  who  included  this  quote  from  Aldo  Leo¬ 
pold,  “He  who  searches  for  spring  on  his  knees  in  the  mud  finds  it 


in  abundance.” 
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Dave  Predeek  of  Eugene  loves  hunting  for 
the  diminutive  rare  white  dwarf  rue  anemone 
(Ranunculaceae:  Enemion  stipitatum )  along  the 
Willamette  River  flood  plain  in  February. 


Cindy  Roche  of  Medford  consid¬ 
ers  Henderson’s  fawn  lily  (Liliaceae: 
Erythronium  hendersonii )  “one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.” 


Veva  Stansell  of  Pistol  River  is  thrilled  each  January 
and  February  to  find  a  few  blooms  of  Howell’s  saxifrage 
(Saxiffagaceae:  Saxifraga  howellii )  on  wet  rocks  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  river. 


f  Salem  writes  that  his  favorite 
e  unique  fetid  adder’s  tongue 
us  hallii),  which  he  finds,  each 
Range  near  the  Little  Lucki- 


Yellow  bells  (Liliaceae:  Fritillaria  pudica)  in 
the  Columbia  Gorge  are  a  spring  favorite  of  Paul 
Slichter. 


We  are  sorry  that  space  did  not  allow  us  to  use  all  the  suggestions  we  received.  In  addition  to  those  above,  Karl  Ander- 
ti  mentioned  Sidalcea  malviflora,  and  Barbara  Robinson  noted  Lomatium  piperi.  Many  thanks  to  everyone  who  wrote  to 
minate  their  favorite  spring  blooms.  \% 
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Photo:  Barbara  &  Glenn  Holliday  Photo:  Jean  Waller 


Project  news:  new  features  coming  your  way! 

by  Linda  Hardison 

Our  feature  article  showcasing  spring  wildflowers  is 
illustrated  with  photographs  from  the  Oregon  Flora  Pho¬ 
to  Gallery;  you  may  also  view  these  photos  in  full  color 
in  the  online  version  of  the  newsletter  ( www.oregon - 
flora.org ).  These  are  but  a  sampling  of  the  thousands  of 
images  in  our  OFP  files.  We  continue  to  work  with  our 
partner  NACSE  (Northwest  Alliance  for  Computational 
Science  and  Engineering)  to  prepare  the  pictures  for 
release  as  part  of  the  Digital  Field  Guide.  If  you  enjoy 
photographing  plants,  please  consider  contributing  your 
pictures  for  inclusion  in  our  Photo  Gallery.  You  will 
find  general  instructions  and  lists  of  taxa  not  currently 
part  of  our  collection  on  our  website:  www.oregonflora. 
org/oregonphotogallery.  html. 

With  respect  to  our  newsletter,  we  have  recently 
converted  all  the  archival  issues  of  the  Oregon  Flora 
Newsletter  to  pdf  files.  This  format  will  make  it  easier 
for  you  to  retrieve  a  complete  issue  of  the  newsletter, 
and  where  possible,  will  provide  images  in  color — yet 
another  way  you  can  enjoy  the  photographic  resources 
of  the  Oregon  Flora  Project!  Articles  are  searchable,  and 
are  indexed  by  author  and  issue. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  announce  that  a  $  1 0,000  pro¬ 
posal  to  complete  the  Poaceae  (Grass  Family)  compo¬ 
nent  of  our  morphology  database  was  recently  funded 
by  Oregon  State  University’s  General  Research  Fund. 
The  research  accomplished  will  be  a  building  block 
that  supports  further  development  of  the  multiple-entry 
key  and  the  floristic  descriptions  for  the  grasses.  It  also 
represents  the  first  direct  support  from  the  University  in 
the  twelve  years  of  the  project’s  existence. 

June  will  mark  a  milestone  in  the  development  of 
the  Oregon  Flora  Checklist.  We  will  be  sending  to  the 
Checklist  Advisory  Board  and  Checklist  Project  Lead¬ 
ers  the  proposed  changes  completed  by  our  manuscript 
authors.  With  feedback  from  the  advisory  groups  (see 
names,  page  2),  we  will  incorporate  approved  changes 
into  the  Checklist.  This  summer  you  can  look  forward 
to  a  public  release  of  a  draft  of  the  Oregon  Vascular 
Plant  Checklist,  containing  accepted  names  and  syn¬ 
onyms  of  all  taxa  known  to  occur  in  our  state.  You  will 
be  able  to  find  the  Checklist  on  our  website  in  a  format 
you  can  download  and  print  at  home. 

The  electronic  Atlas,  which  many  of  you  have  been 
using,  will  undergo  a  data  upload  this  summer  that  will 
add  over  30,000  new  mappable  plant  records.  Incor¬ 
porating  new  data,  assuring  its  quality,  and  expressing 
it  in  the  context  of  the  Atlas  are  tasks  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  this  resource  and  keep  it  as  up-to-date 
as  possible.  Your  financial  support  allows  us  to  do  this 
essential  work  and  keep  the  Atlas  both  functioning  and 


expanding.  You  will  want  to  view  our  updated  maps 
once  the  new  data  have  been  added. 

Since  2003,  our  Illustrations  Editor,  Rena 
Schlachter,  has  been  an  OFP  staff  member  whose  cre¬ 
ativity  and  skills  have  contributed  to  many  aspects  of 
the  Project,  especially  those  that  inform  the  public  about 
our  mission.  Rena  has  been  our  webmaster,  the  wiz¬ 
ard  who  produces  this  newsletter,  and  manager  of  our 
images  databases.  Unfortunately,  with  the  completion 
of  the  grant  that  supported  her  position,  and  our  recent 
dearth  of  funding,  Rena’s  full-time  position  was  reduced 
to  one  day  a  week  as  of  January  this  year.  Financial 
reality  has  further  prevailed,  and  we  sadly  acknowledge 
that  Rena  will  be  leaving  us  at  the  end  of  June  for  a 
full-time  position  as  project  manager  for  a  graphic  arts 
firm  in  Portland.  We  send  Rena  our  very  best  wishes  for 
success  at  her  new  undertaking,  and  we  look  forward  to 
seeing  her  illustrations  in  the  new  Flora  of  Oregon  as 
our  future  funding  and  her  time  allow! 


Thanks 

Many  thanks  to  the  following  who  have  sent  dona¬ 
tions  since  the  last  newsletter:  Norma  Alberthal,  Ed 
Alverson,  Barry  &  Aliki  Anderson,  John  Annear,  George 
Argus,  Catherine  Askren,  Gail  Baker,  Sandy  Banks,  Jen¬ 
nifer  Barker,  Dan  Bates,  Connie  Battaile,  Tanya  Beard, 
Rudolf  Becking,  Eugene  Berke,  Julie  Biddle  &  Tom 
Robertson,  Page  Birmingham,  Melanie  &  Kent  Bjorge, 
Matt  Blakeley-Smith,  Sharon  &  Jim  Blick,  Wilbur  & 
Mary  Bluhm,  Norma  &  Henry  Booke,  Mariana  Bom- 
holdt,  Lynda  Boyer,  Richard  Brainerd,  Bert  Brehm, 
Kathy  Brewer,  Richard  Brock,  Nancy  Broshot,  John  & 
Victoria  Browne,  Chuck  &  Patti  Buffett,  Kay  Butler, 
Clair  Button,  Claire  Carder,  Gretchen  &  Denis  Carnaby, 
George  &  Fanny  Carroll,  and  James  &  Sarah  Case. 

Rob  Castleberry,  Kenton  &  Henrietta  Chambers, 
Stephanie  Changaris,  Elizabeth  Churchill,  Alisa  Clark, 
Deborah  Clark,  Kim  Clark,  Melody  Clarkson,  Shan¬ 
non  Clery,  Laurel  Caitlin  Coberly,  Kent  Coe,  James 
Conklin,  Conservation  Seeding  &  Restoration,  Inc., 

Kay  Copenhaver,  Barbara  Cowan,  Ellen  Crumb,  Kristin 
Currin,  Alan  Curtis,  Robyn  Darbyshire,  Mark  Dar- 
rach,  John  &  Mary  Davis,  Helene  Biddle  Dick,  John  & 
Lenore  Dickinson,  Tim  Dickinson,  Nick  Dodge,  Nona 
Donahue,  Janet  Dorow,  Jim  Duncan  &  Elaine  Plaisance, 
Craig  Edminster,  Chuck  Edson,  Dixie  Edwards,  Elena 
Efoli,  Diane  &  Louis  English,  Maijorie  Ettinger,  Gregg 
Everhart,  Mike  &  Nancy  Fahey,  Linda  Fava,  Edwin 
Florance,  Rana  Foster,  and  Robert  Frenkel. 

Lorraine  Fritsch,  Dave  Garcia,  Mary  Garrard,  Susan 
Geer,  Valerie  Geertson  Ray,  James  &  Janice  Gerde- 
mann,  Loren  Gerig,  Edwin  Gerow,  Marvel  &  David 
Gillespie,  Sylvia  Giustina,  DuWayne  Goodwin,  Leslie 
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Gottlieb,  Nancy  Grace,  Andy  Gray,  Laurie  Grow,  Can- 
dice  Guth,  Glenn  &  Barbara  Halliday,  Charles  Halpem, 
Richard  Hampton,  Jeff  Handley,  Mrs.  James  Hanna, 
Betty  Hansen,  Robin  Hansen,  Linda  Hardie,  Tanya  Har¬ 
vey,  Phil  Hays,  Don  Heller,  Cliff  Heselton,  Evelyn  Hess, 
Claire  Hibler,  Willard  Hoffman,  Charlene  Holzwarth, 
Alan  Horobin,  Jon  Shane  Howe,  Jill  Hubbard  &  William 
Griffiths,  William  Hunt,  Signe  Hurd,  Jenifer  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Darryl  Ianni,  Dennis  Isaacson,  Donald  Jacobson, 
Judy  Jemstedt,  and  Garnet  Jex. 

Kathryn  Jemstedt,  Jim  Johnson,  LaRea  Johnston, 

Jesse  Jonas,  Cynthia  Jones,  Keith  Karoly,  Doramay  Ke- 
asbey,  John  Kemper,  Susan  Kephart,  Kay  Kinsley,  Karol 
Kochsmeier,  John  Koenig,  Frank  &  Suzanne  Lang,  Ron 
&  Kathleen  Larson,  Rhoda  Lewis,  Eliza  Lindsay,  Aaron 
&  Sara  Liston,  Kenneth  &  Robin  Lodewick,  Mary 
Jean  Lord,  Rhoda  &  Glen  Love,  Jay  &  Ann  Lunn,  Dan 
Luoma,  Helen  Lyman,  Paul  MacMillan,  Alex  &  Lillian 
Maksymowicz,  Sarah  Malaby,  Don  Mansfield,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Marantz,  Victor  Marquardt,  Louise  Marquering, 
Sarah  Marshall,  Merri  Martz,  Master  Gardener  Assoc,  of 
Benton  County,  Dorothy  Mathews,  D.  Charles  Mauritz, 
Cheshire  Mayrsohn,  Cheryl  McCaffrey,  Barbro  McCree, 
Bruce  McCune,  and  Esther  Gruber  McEvoy. 

Sally  &  Lee  McFarland,  Vemie  McGowan,  Tom 
Meehan,  Stanley  &  Margaret  Meierhenry,  Barbara 
Mendius,  Kristi  Mergenthaler,  Kathy  Merrifield,  Greg  & 
Gail  Miles,  Don  Minore,  Dan  &  Pat  Montague,  Jeanne 
&  Frank  Moore,  Linda  Mullens,  Barbara  Mumblo, 
William  &  Sara  Neill,  Gene  Newcomb,  Naoma  Neyer- 
lin,  Julie  &  Mark  Nichols,  Dennis  Odion,  Joan  &  Alex 
Ojerio,  Bonnie  Brunkow  Olson,  Robin  O’ Quinn,  Rob 
Pabst,  Brenda  Pace,  Mary  Paetzel,  Theodore  &  Lara¬ 
mie  Palmer,  Kathy  Pendergrass,  Marion  Peterson,  Lona 
Pierce,  Chris  Pires,  Robert  &  Mama  Porath,  Ginny  & 

Jim  Post,  Ray  &  Peg  Prag,  Richard  Pmsz,  Carol  &  Kurt 
Putnam,  Mark  Quistad,  and  Donna  Rawson. 

Dan  &  Laura  Relyea,  Phyllis  Reynolds,  Wes  Reyn¬ 
olds,  Doug  Ripley,  Mary  Ann  Roberts,  Carol  Robillard, 
Georgie  Robinett,  Barbara  Robinson,  Wayne  Rolle, 
Robert  Ross,  Leslie  &  Ed  Rossmell,  Bitty  Roy,  Nancy 


How  can  I  contribute? 

Donations  to  the  Oregon  Flora  Project  are  a  critical  part  of  our 
operating  budget.  Your  contributions  help  pay  the  salaries  of  our  staff 
and  students,  as  well  as  all  newsletter  expenses. 

There  are  two  ways  to  donate  to  the  Oregon  Flora  Project:  (1)  with  a 
check  payable  to  the  Oregon  State  University  Foundation,  attn:  Oregon 
Flora  Project;  and  (2)  through  the  Friends  of  the  Oregon  Flora  Project, 
with  a  check  payable  to  the  Native  Plant  Society  of  Oregon,  attn:  OFP. 


With  your  contribution,  please  let 
us  know  if  you  do  not  wish  your  name 
listed  in  our  “Thanks”  column,  and  if 
you  would  like  to  be  added  to  our  Or¬ 
egon  Flora  Newsletter  mailing  list. 


Mail  your  check  to: 

Oregon  Flora  Project 
P.O.  Box  402 

Corvallis,  OR  97331-2902 


Russell,  Pete  Ryan,  Leonard  Rydell,  John  Savage, 

Shawn  Schmelzer,  Rudolph  Schmid,  Clifford  Schmidt, 
Thomas  Seddon,  Katharine  Shapiro,  Corrine  Sherton  & 
Dennis  Martin,  Richard  Shields,  Katherine  Skirvin,  Paul 
Slichter,  Fred  Small,  Alice  Smith,  James  Smith,  Janell 
Sorensen,  Veva  Stansell,  Peter  Stekel,  Deanna  Sterett, 
Tod  Stuessy,  Kareen  Sturgeon,  Charlie  Sundberg  &  Beth 
de  la  Fuente,  Mark  Sundberg  and  Ethel  Sennhauser, 
Norman  &  Donna  Sundberg,  Ron  &  Pam  Swisher, 
Jeffrey  &  Linda  Taylor,  and  Mary  Theis  &  Chris  Van 
Schaack. 

Frank  Thiess,  Ralph  Thompson,  Janet  Throop, 

Charles  Trainer,  D.  Ann  Gahr  Trieu,  John  &  Anne 
Turner,  Kelli  Van  Norman,  Julia  Grothaus  Vea,  Carolyn 
VerLinden,  Linda  Vorobik,  Gilbert  &  Alison  Voss,  Da¬ 
vid  Wagner,  Jeff  Walker,  Luise  Walker,  Wendy  &  Chris 
Wayne,  Nancy  Weber,  Molly  Widmer,  Faith  Wilkins, 
Kermit  Williams,  Margi  Willowmoon,  Beatrice  Wilson, 
Jean  Wood,  Carolyn  Wright,  L.K.  Wright,  James  Young, 
Berta  A.  Youtie,  Walt  Yungen,  Harold  Zald,  James  Zan- 
zot,  Don  Zobel,  Greg  Zom,  and  Jeff  Zuver.  We  thank 
the  High  Desert,  Emerald,  Mid-Columbia,  and  Portland 
Chapters  of  NPSO,  as  well  as  the  State  NSPO  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Donations  have  been  given  in  honor  of  Wilbur 
Bluhm  from  James  &  Carol  Bluhm,  and  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Jeanne  Moore’s  80th  birthday  from  D.  H.  Terry. 
Contributions  in  memory  of  Scott  Sundberg  have  been 
received  from  John  Christy,  Claire  Englander,  Jenny 
Lippert,  and  Richard  &  Isabelle  Littman;  in  memory 
of  Tom  Pate  from  Veva  Stansell;  in  memory  of  Thelma 
Moore  from  her  daughter  Charlene  Simpson  and  from 
Veva  Stansell;  in  memory  of  Sara  Bamum  &  Joyce  Bee- 
man  from  Jan  &  Dave  Dobak;  and  in  memory  of  Bonnie 
Hall  from  Jim  Hall. 

Many  thanks  to  the  following  individuals  who  donat¬ 
ed  in  response  to  the  NPSO  Emerald  Chapter  Challenge: 
Anonymous,  Glen  Cole,  Doak  Creek  Nursery,  Michael 
Hartman,  Doramay  Keasbey,  Rhoda  &  Glen  Love,  Mary 
&  Mark  Mantuani,  Dave  Predeek,  Charlene  Simpson, 
and  Norman  &  Donna  Sundberg.  > 


Volunteer  position  available 

The  Oregon  Flora  Project  is  seeking  a  volunteer  to  assist 
with  project  correspondence,  bookkeeping,  and  administra¬ 
tive  activities.  Basic  word  processing,  familiarity  with  Inter¬ 
net  navigation,  and  written  communication  skills  are  needed. 
Flexibility  in  scheduling  is  assured,  but  willingness  to  com¬ 
mit  to  2  hours  per  week  for  a  6  month  (or  longer)  duration 
is  needed.  Most  of  the  work  is  to  be  performed  on  the  OSU 
campus.  Please  contact  Linda  at  (541)  737-4338  or  hardisol@ 
science.oregonstate.edu  for  more  information.  This  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  individual  to  apply  and  expand  their  lifeskills 
while  making  a  much-needed  and  meaningful  contribution  to 
the  development  of  the  Flora  of  Oregon. 
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Did  you  know? 

•  The  Oregon  Checklist  treatment  of  Tril¬ 
lium,  authored  by  Dr.  Kenton  Chambers, 
currently  recognizes  five  species  in  the  state: 
T.  albidum,  T.  kurabayashii,  T.  ovatum  ssp. 
ovatum,  T.  petiolatum,  and  T  rivale. 

•  The  Oregon  counties  with  the  greatest 
Trillium  diversity  are  Curry  ( kurabayashii , 
ovatum,  and  rivale),  Douglas,  and  Josephine 
(both  with  species  albidum,  ovatum,  and 
rivale). 

•  Seven  counties  lack  any  reported  oc¬ 
currences  of  this  genus:  Morrow,  Gilliam, 
Sherman,  Crook,  Lake,  Harney,  and  Mal¬ 
heur  Counties. 

•  Among  the  OSU  Herbarium  specimens 
mapped  in  the  Atlas,  the  Trillium  most  col¬ 
lected  is  T.  ovatum  ssp.  ovatum,  with  135 
specimens. 

•  The  greatest  number  of  trilliums  in  the 
Herbarium  have  been  collected  during  the 
month  of  April  (116  specimens),  with  May 
(62),  March  (45),  and  June  (41)  being  dis¬ 
tant  runners-up. 


Oregon  Plant  Atlas 

Ecoregions  Map 


0r»9©n  Flora  Profrcl 

bPj  org 


Trillium  rivale  -  cluster  of  dots  in  the 
southwestern  comer  of  the  state. 

Trillium  petiolatum  -  dots  in  northeast¬ 
ern  Oregon. 
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Trillium  rivale,  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  state,  and  T.  petiolatum  in  northeastern  Oregon  represer 
two  species  of  this  genus  that  are  distinct  in  their  distribution  and  the  ecoregions  they  occupy.  The  solitar 
incidence  of  T.  rivale  that  maps  to  Black  Rock  Lookout  in  Douglas  County,  collected  in  1 944,  was  confirme 
by  Dr.  Chambers  as  correctly  identified  but,  he  adds,  the  locality  needs  to  be  verified  due  to  a  possible  erro| 
in  labelling  of  the  specimen. 
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Northwest  botanist  William  Hudson  Baker 
(1911-1985):  captivated  by  isolated  floras 

by  A.  R.  Kruckeberg  and  Rhoda  M.  Love 


Challenge  Drive  2006! 

by  Linda  Hardison 
Oregon  Flora  Project  Coordinator 


William  Hudson  Baker  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  knowledge  of  floras  of  Oregon  and  Idaho  during  the  20th 
century.  Baker  was  bom  and  raised  in  Oregon  and  earned  all  his 
college  degrees  at  OSU  (then  Oregon  State  College).  Although 
he  spent  over  twenty  years  at  the  University  of  Idaho,  he  never 
abandoned  his  Oregon  roots  or  his  interest  in  the  flora  of  our 
state.  Flora  Project  records  reveal  that  Baker  deposited  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  specimens  from  Oregon  in  the  OSU  Herbarium. 

William  Baker  was  bom  in  Portland  on  December  14,  1911, 
and  grew  up  in  The  Dalles.  His  parents  were  Helen  Baker  of 
The  Dalles,  and  William  T.  Baker,  a  railroad  contractor.  The 
two  married  in  1910  and  set  up  housekeeping  in  Portland  where 
William  was  bom  a  year  later.  When  the  boy  was  approximately 
four  years  old,  Helen  Baker  returned  to  the  Dalles  and  from  then 
on  raised  him  and  his  younger  brother  Robert  aione.  Money 
was  tight;  Helen  took  in  lodgers  and,  while  in  high  school,  Bill 
worked  as  a  church  janitor. 

The  details  of  Baker’s  life  are  limited.  From  OSU  records 
we  know  that  he  graduated  from  high  school  in  The  Dalles  and 
subsequently  spent  two  years  at  Los  Angeles  Junior  College. 

He  then  returned  to  Oregon  to  train  himself  for  public  school 
teaching,  enrolling  at  Oregon  Normal  School  (now  Western 

See  Baker,  page  10 


Our  fundraising  campaign  for  2006-2007  gets  under  way 
with  strong  support  in  the  form  of  an  exciting  challenge  of 
$25,000!  We  hope  that  from  October  through  next  January, 
this  handsome  donation  will  be  matched  dollar-for-dollar  to 
bring  the  Oregon  Flora  Project  a  total  of  $50,000!  The  gener¬ 
ous  matching  funds  come  from  two  anonymous  supporters  as 
well  as  the  Native  Plant  Society  of  Oregon,  and  the  Corvallis 
and  Siskiyou  Chapters  of  NPSO.  Their  willingness  to  contrib¬ 
ute  $25,000  demonstrates  their  conviction  that  OFP’s  efforts 
merit  significant  financial  commitment.  Won’t  you  join  them  in 
supporting  the  development  and  maintenance  of  this  important 
botanical  resource? 

Your  matching  dollars  ensure  that  our  hard-working  team  of 
three  staff  members  and  several  students  will  remain  employed. 
Over  the  past  year,  their  work  has  focused  on  deepening  the 
taxonomic  foundation  and  the  data  resources  of  our  important 
OFP  components.  Examples  of  their  recent  efforts  are: 

•  Thea  Cook,  one  of  our  two  database  managers,  has  con¬ 
ducted  extensive  research  and  quality  control  to  prepare  our 
Checklist  information  for  committee  review. 

•  Our  second  database  manager,  Katie  Mitchell,  has  focused 
on  Plant  Atlas  updates  and  incorporating  almost  a  dozen 
sizeable  datasets  into  our  Atlas  database.  This  will  increase 
mappable  dots  for  the  Atlas  to  over  400,000. 


•  Thirty-one  fact  sheets  on  Oregon  rare  plants  were  prepared 
by  student  employee  Jennifer  Sackinger.  These,  along 
with  information  for  another  78  taxa,  will  be  available  in  a 
searchable  format  on  the  OFP  website. 

Your  financial  support  at  this  time  will  insure  that  progress 
continues  towards  a  new  Flora  of  Oregon,  while  simultaneously 
making  available  online  to  the  public  the  results  of  our  recent 
research.  We  know  that  many  of  you  rely  on  OFP  data  for  ac¬ 
complishing  your  work  as  well  as  enhancing  teaching  and  other 
botanical  pastimes.  We  hope  that  all  who  enjoy  our  botanical 
resources  will  contribute  generously  to  insure  the  success  and 
sustainability  of  the  Oregon  Flora  Project. 

The  Oregon  Flora  Project  greatly  appreciates  the  many  indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations  who  financially  support  our  efforts. 

We  join  our  loyal  matching  fund  donors  and  challenge  you  to 
give  generously  now. 

All  contributions  are  tax-deductible.  See  “ How  can  I  contrib¬ 
ute?  ”  on  page  13.  % 


William  Baker  as  he  appeared  in  mid-career  at  the 
University  of  Idaho. 


Baker,  continued  from  front  page 

Oregon  University)  in  Monmouth  where  he  spent  four  years 
and  probably  met  his  future  wife,  Molly  Ann  Cochran.  She  was 
a  member  of  a  Lane  County  pioneer  family  who  grew  up  on  a 
farm  north  of  Eugene.  Molly  attended  the  University  of  Oregon, 
and  then  the  Normal  School  at  Monmouth,  and  may  have  been 
taking  classes  there  in  the  fall  of  1932  when  21 -year-old  Bill 
Baker  transferred  from  Los  Angeles. 

During  1933  and  1934,  Baker  concentrated  on  his  educa¬ 
tion.  This  was  a  period  of  deep  economic  depression,  and  he  no 
doubt  realized  he  would  soon  need  to  support  himself  as  well 
as  a  wife.  He  took  classes  at  Oregon  State  College,  returning 
to  Monmouth  for  his  practice  teaching.  He  and  Molly  were 
married  in  1934;  he  was  23  and  she  was  21.  The  following  year 
Bill  completed  his  degree  in  Education  at  OSC,  and  accepted  a 
position  with  the  public  schools  in  Bums,  Hamey  County.  He 
was  promoted  to  Principal  in  1939. 

We  know  from  transcripts  and  OSU  Herbarium  records 
that  during  this  period  William  discovered  his  life’s  calling. 

In  1937  he  attended  summer  school  at  OSC,  studying  both 
General  Botany  and  Systematic  Botany,  no  doubt  with  Profes¬ 
sor  Helen  Gilkey,  whom  we  must  assume  awakened  his  interest 
in  the  study  of  plants.  Almost  at  once  Baker  began  to  collect 
specimens  throughout  Oregon.  The  Flora  Project  Atlas  data¬ 
base  shows  us  that  from  1937  to  1942  he  collected  in  Wasco, 
Sherman,  Wheeler,  Gilliam,  Jefferson,  Klamath,  Lane,  Lincoln, 
Douglas,  Curry,  Benton,  and  Linn  Counties.  In  1939  he  took 
summer  term  botany  courses,  including  Advanced  Taxonomy, 
at  the  University  of  Idaho.  In  1940  he  collected  at  Diamond 
Lake  with  2 1  -year-old  Arthur  Cronquist  who  was  then  complet- 
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ing  his  University  of  Minnesota  doctorate.  In  1942  Baker  left 
his  administrative  position  and  returned  to  OSC  to  work  on  a 
Master’s  Degree  in  Education  with  a  minor  in  Biology.  Once 
again  under  the  direction  of  Helen  Gilkey,  he  wrote  his  the¬ 
sis,  “Key  to  the  Flora  of  Fairview  Peak  for  Use  in  Teaching.” 
(Fairview  Peak,  located  in  southeastern  Lane  County,  supports 
a  flora  more  typical  of  the  Rogue  River  area  to  the  south.)  He 
successfully  defended  his  thesis  in  1942.  In  his  Masters  thesis. 
Baker  thanked  his  wife  Molly  for  her  “. .  .painstaking  assistance 
in  checking  and  proof-reading  the  manuscript  and  also  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  collecting  plants  on  many  field  trips.” 

Baker  was  now  3 1  years  old,  and,  at  this  point,  he  was  either 
drafted  or  joined  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  Lieutenant  and 
saw  service  stateside  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  until  1944.  Bill 
and  Molly’s  only  child,  son  James  W.  Baker,  was  bom  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Back  in  Oregon  after  his  military  service,  Baker 
returned  to  OSC  and  his  mentor,  Helen  Gilkey,  to  begin  work  on 
a  doctorate  in  Botany.  OSC  Herbarium  records  indicate  that  he 
botanized  heavily  at  Fairview  Peak  in  Lane  County  and  at  Iron 
Mountain  in  Coos  County.  (The  flora  of  Iron  Mountain  is  said 
to  be  allied  to  that  of  California.)  During  this  time  he  earned 
advanced  science  credits  and  worked  as  a  graduate  teaching 
assistant. 

By  1948  Baker  was  far  enough  advanced  with  his  PhD  thesis 
to  apply  for  a  college  teaching  appointment.  The  University 
of  Idaho  was  looking  for  a  botanist  with  his  qualifications  and 
that  year  he  was  hired  by  their  Department  of  Biological  Sci¬ 
ences.  He  moved  his  family  to  Moscow  and  began  work  as  an 
Assistant  Professor  of  botany  in  the  spring  of  1949.  In  April  he 
successfully  defended  his  PhD  thesis,  “A  Taxonomic  and  Eco- 
logic  Comparison  of  the  Floras  of  Iron  and  Fairview  Mountains 
in  Oregon.”  During  his  doctorate  work,  Baker  had  discovered 
a  new  species  of  knotweed  on  Fairview  Mountain,  which  he 
subsequently  named  Polygonum  cascadense.  He  published  the 
new  name  in  Madrono  in  1949;  the  article  includes  drawings  by 
Helen  Gilkey. 

Although  now  living  in  Idaho,  Baker  was  eager  to  botanize 
in  his  home  state;  consequently,  during  the  summers  of  1 949 
and  1950,  he  worked  as  a  Ranger-Naturalist  at  Crater  Lake  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  taking  his  family  with  him  to  live  in  the  Park.  Back 
in  Moscow  he  wrote  to  Gilkey,  “I  have  50  students  enrolled  in 
grasses,  which  is  more  than  last  year,  . . .  this  with  one  section 
of  General  Forest  Botany  and  the  responsibility  for  the  weekly 
seminar  programs  round  out  the  teaching  load.  Then  there  is  the 
Herbarium  and  the  ten  thousand  odd  plants  I  collected  this  past 
season  ...”  In  1951  he  published  “Plants  of  Fairview  Mountain, 
Calapooya  Range,  Oregon,”  in  American  Midland  Naturalist. 
The  Bakers  continued  to  spend  summers  in  Oregon  at  a  house 
owned  by  Molly’s  family  on  the  Rogue  River  near  Illahe.  (The 
dwelling  was  washed  away  in  the  winter  floods  of  1964.) 

At  Idaho  in  1958  Baker  became  a  full  professor  and  founded 
the  Idaho  Academy  of  Science,  serving  as  its  first  president. 
Later  he  became  Chairman  of  Botany,  and  in  1972,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Biological  Sciences.  Baker’s  specialties  included 
floristics,  plant  distributions,  flowering  plants  of  Northwest 
America,  weeds,  range  and  wildlife,  and  food  plants  of  Idaho. 

He  was  coauthor  of  the  1961  book  Wildlife  of  the  Northern 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  1964  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Baker 
is  said  to  have  built  up  the  Idaho  Herbarium  from  around  8,000 

sheets  to  more  than  50,000  specimens. 

See  Baker,  page  12 
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Is  there  a  visitor  from  Chile  in  our  Plectritis  flora? 

by  Kenton  L.  Chambers 

I  have  spent  several  weeks  reviewing  the  literature  and 
numerous  herbarium  specimens  relating  to  Plectritis  (Valeri- 
anaceae)  for  the  Oregon  Flora  Checklist,  and  my  conclusion 
is  that  we  have  only  four  species  of  this  pesky  little  genus. 
These  are  P.  congesta,  P.  macrocera,  P.  ciliosa,  and  P.  bra- 
chystemon.  Three  taxonomic  monographs  of  Plectritis  are 
available  (cited  below),  in  addition  to  the  treatments  in  vari¬ 
ous  West  Coast  floras  and  manuals,  but  none  of  these  agree 
precisely  on  a  species  classification.  In  this  note,  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  just  one  of  the  unsolved  problem  areas,  which  is  nicely 
exemplified  in  Peck’s  Manual  of  the  Higher  Plants  of  Oregon 
(1961). 

The  distinctive  one-seeded,  bi-winged  fruits  of  Plectritis, 
which  are  derived  from  an  inferior  ovary,  have  long  been 
used  to  characterize 
and  name  species  in 
the  genus.  Early  in 
the  last  century,  Wil¬ 
helm  Suksdorf  rec¬ 
ognized  up  to  20  spe¬ 
cies,  many  of  his  own 
description,  based  on 
fruit  differences.  The 
number  was  pared 
down  to  11  by  Sarah 
Dyal  Nielsen  (1949), 
and  finally  reduced  to 
just  three  by  Laura- 
may  Dempster  (1958) 
and  Dennison  Mo¬ 
rey  (1959).  Corolla 
characteristics — size, 
shape,  color,  and  spin- 
length — were  empha¬ 
sized  ahead  of  fruits 
by  the  latter  two  au¬ 
thors.  However,  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  mentions 
the  “Chilean  visitor,” 

Plectritis  samolifolia,  cited  in  the  title,  above.  It  is  only  in 
Peck’s  Manual  that  this  South  American  taxon  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Oregon.  From  the  key  in  his  book  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  specimens  in  his  herbarium  to  which  he  gave  this  name, 
we  now  know  what  Peck  had  in  mind  when  he  welcomed  this 
“visitor”  to  the  state. 

Peck’s  key  (pg.  752)  first  divides  the  species  by  corolla 
size:  “Corolla  bright  rose-color,  5-7  mm  long”  =  Plectritis 
congesta,  versus  “Corolla  pale  pink  or  white,  2-4  mm  long 
=  the  remaining  four  species.  The  smaller-flowered  species 
are  divided  by  fruits:  “Fruit  wingless,  corolla  bilabiate”  =  P. 
samolifolia,  versus  “Fruit  winged”  =  three  further  taxa.  (For 
reference,  these  are  P.  macrocera,  which  I  recognize  by  that 
name,  plus  P.  aphanoptera  and  P.  anomala,  which  I  lump  un¬ 
der  P.  brachystemon.  For  those  interested,  my  classification 
is  the  same  as  that  by  Fred  Ganders  in  The  Jepson  Manual 
[1993],  pg.  1084). 


Fig.  1.  a.  Winged  fruits  o/Plectritis  congesta  or  P.  brachystemon.  b.  Wingless  fruits  of 
P.  congesta  or  P.  brachystemon  ("  samolifolia”).  c.  Flower  ofl >.  congesta.  Reprinted 
by  permission  from  Dempster  (1958,  p.  27),  copyright  1958,  The  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  Bronx,  New  York.  Illustration  reproduced  by  permission  of  The  Jepson  Her¬ 
barium,  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Lengths  for  scale:  fruits  in  a,  3  mm;  fruits 
in  b,  2mm;  corolla  in  c,  6mm. 


Unfortunately,  the  character  “fruits  wingless”  vs.  “fruits 
winged”  is  not  a  species  distinction;  it  is  a  genetic  polymor¬ 
phism  within  certain  species,  especially  Plectritis  brachyste¬ 
mon  and  P.  congesta.  Figure  1,  from  Dempster  (1958),  shows 
winged  and  wingless  fruits  of  these  species,  and  a  flower  of  P. 
congesta.  Louis  Henderson  annotated  one  of  his  collections  at 
ORE  as  “a  hybrid  of  P.  congesta  x  P.  samolifolia ,”  because  it 
had  the  larger  flowers  of  the  former  species  and  the  wingless 
fruits  supposedly  typical  of  the  latter — but  this  plant  only  ex¬ 
emplified  genetic  variation  within  P.  congesta.  Both  Peck  and 
Henderson  evidently  put  far  too  much  weight,  taxonomically, 
on  this  minor  difference  in  fruit  morphology.  More  weight 
should  be  placed  on  flower  size,  which  marks  a  difference  in 
breeding  system  between  the  self-pollinating  P.  brachystemon 
and  the  largely  out-crossing  P.  congesta. 

The  genetic  basis  of  winged  vs.  wingless  fruits  in  Plec¬ 
tritis  was  discovered 
by  Fred  Ganders, 
University  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  and  he 
and  his  students  have 
published  several  ex¬ 
perimental  studies 
of  this  pair  of  related 
species.  Inheritance 
is  by  a  single  pair  of 
genes,  with  the  gene 
for  winged  fruits  (W) 
dominant  over  wing¬ 
less  (w).  Genetically 
heterozygous  ( Ww) 
winged-fruit  hybrids 
between  pure  (homo¬ 
zygous,  WW)  winged 
and  pure  (homozy¬ 
gous,  ww)  wingless 
genotypes  show  more 
vigorous  growth — are 
taller,  more  branched, 
more  floriferous — 

than  either  parent. 
One  experiment  compared  just  the  two  homozygous  forms, 
WW  vs.  ww,  in  a  controlled  environment.  The  former  grew 
better  in  cool,  moist  conditions,  and  the  latter  was  superior  in 
warm,  dry  conditions  (Carey  and  Ganders,  1980).  Evidently 
there  is  a  chromosome  region  closely  linked  with  this  pair  of 
genes  that  itself  contains  other  genes  affecting  the  environ¬ 
mental  growth  responses  of  these  species.  The  fruit  difference 
is  thus  a  marker  for  a  more  basic  set  of  “growth  genes,”  whose 
mode  of  action  is  unknown.  Another  big  question  is:  what  ad¬ 
vantage  does  it  give  to  the  plants  to  have  winged  or  wingless 
fruits?  That  is,  under  what  conditions  does  natural  selection 
favor  one  orthe  other  kind  of  fruit?  It  should  be  a  lesson  to  us 
how  much  there  is  still  to  learn  about  plant  biology,  when  a 
simple  wildflower  can  pose  so  many  unanswered  questions  of 
genetics,  ecology,  and  evolution. 

There  does  exist  in  southern  South  America  a  species — 

See  Plectritis,  page  12 
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Type  specimen  o/Polygonum  cascadense.  W.  H.  Baker  collected  the  new  species  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1947  while  working  on  his  PhD  thesis  at  OSU  (then  Oregon  State  College). 

Baker,  continued  from  page  10 


Sadly,  in  1972  at  the  age  of  61,  Baker  began  to  show  the 
symptoms  of  Parkinson’s  disease.  His  illness  forced  him  to  re¬ 
tire  from  Idaho,  and  at  this  time  he  and  Molly  moved  to  Eugene, 
purchasing  a  house  in  the  Cal  Young  neighborhood.  Here,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  Baker  continued  his  botanical  pursuits  includ¬ 
ing  offering  his  talents  as  a  botanical  consultant.  As  he  gradually 
became  more  disabled,  he  hired  an  attendant  who  helped  him 
move  about  in  a  wheel  chair. 

Molly  Baker  died  in  1978  and  is  buried  at  Eugene’s  Gillespie 
Butte  Cemetery  amid  the  graves  of  her  pioneer  ancestors.  Wil¬ 
liam  Baker  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  Parkinson’s  on  No¬ 
vember  22,  1985,  just  short  of  his  74th  birthday,  and  is  buried 
next  to  his  wife.  No  obituary  or  eulogy  appeared  in  a  botanical 
publication  as  far  as  is  known.  In  1986  the  Idaho  Academy  of 
Science  established  the  William  Baker  Memorial  Award  for 
student  presentations  at  Idaho  Academy  of  Science  meetings. 

Arthur  R.  Kruckeberg  has  written,  “Baker  was  captivated  by 
the  floras  of  isolated  mountain  ranges  in  southwestern  Oregon. 
His  Masters  and  PhD  theses  both  reflect  this  interest.  Baker’s 
move  back  to  Oregon  upon  retirement  brought  him  full  circle 


to  his  beginnings.  His  botanical  output  over 
his  lifetime  was  substantial.  His  thousands 
of  collected  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
herbaria  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest.”  % 

Note:  Maps  of  Baker’s  collecting  sites, 
species,  and  dates,  as  well  as  those  of  all 
Oregon  collectors  with  specimens  at  OSC, 
can  be  found  at:  www.oregonflora.org/or- 
egonplant atlas,  html 


Plectritis,  continued  from  page  11 

Plectritis  samolifolia — having  small 
flowers  and  wingless  fruits.  Very  likely  its 
ancestors  arose  in  western  coastal  North 
America,  and  their  fruits  were  transported 
s  to  South  America  by  migrating  birds. 

This  pattern  has  been  documented  over 
-£  and  over  again  in  various  herbaceous, 

^  usually  annual  genera  that  are  disjunct 
§  between,  e.g.,  Chile  and  California  (Ra¬ 
is  ven  1963).  Plectritis  brachystemon  and 
g  P.  samolifolia  may  be  very  closely  related 
or  even  identical,  but  there  is  no  recent 
evidence  (e.g.  DNA  studies)  for  or  against 
this  hypothesis  as  yet.  If  P.  samolifolia 
is  truly  native  in  Oregon  and  not  limited 
to  South  America,  its  name,  being  published  earlier,  will 
replace  P.  brachystemon  on  our  species  list.  ^ 
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Project  News 

by  Linda  Hardison 
Oregon  Flora  Project  Coordinator 

It  has  been  an  interesting,  busy,  and  productive  summer  for 
the  Oregon  Flora  Project  in  Corvallis. 

Many  users  of  the  Oregon  Plant  Atlas  ( www.oregonflora.org/ 
oregonplantatlas.html)  discovered  that  the  mapping  program 
was  inaccessible  for  a  bit  over  a  month  this  summer.  This  was 
initially  the  result  of  upgrades  to  software  and  to  the  computer 
that  hosts  the  Oregon  Plant  Atlas.  After  these  upgrades  were 
installed,  access  was  restricted  because  of  new  computer 
security  settings.  These  issues  have  been  resolved,  and  the 
Atlas  should  now  remain  freely  available  to  the  public.  We 
heard  from  a  diverse  group  of  people  who  missed  access  to  this 
important  resource.  The  many  messages  we  received  illustrate 
how  essential  this  on-line  program  has  become  for  Oregon 
botanists.  While  we  regret  the  inconvenience,  the  incident 
reminds  us  of  the  value  of  the  data  that  the  OFP  presents,  and 
the  importance  of  sustained  funding  to  keep  it  available  and 
current  (see  Challenge  Drive  2006!,  front  page). 

The  Atlas,  its  database,  and  the  oregonflora.org  website  are 
hosted  by  the  Northwest  Alliance  for  Computational  Science 
and  Engineering  (NACSE).  The  Oregon  Flora  Project  (OFP) 
partnered  with  NACSE  on  a  federal  grant  to  create  the  Digital 
Field  Guide.  The  grant’s  goal  of  software  development  has 
been  achieved  and  the  grant  has  now  expired,  although  we 
have  not  yet  released  the  Digital  Field  Guide  as  a  showcase  for 
OFP  data.  Work  continues  to  complete  this  project  largely  due 
to  the  volunteer  efforts  of  our  NACSE  partner.  Sherry  Pittam. 
Sherry’s  efforts  and  the  pro  bono  contributions  of  NACSE 
keep  our  Field  Guide  moving  forward,  the  Oregon  Plant  Atlas 
available  and  updated,  and  our  website  online  and  accessible. 
Thanks,  Sherry,  for  this  essential  work! 

In  June,  the  Emerald  Chapter  of  the  Native  Plant  Society  of 
Oregon  offered  to  match  up  to  $  1 ,200  in  contributions  to  the 
Oregon  Flora  Project.  The  challenge  was  met  and  the  Project 
received  12  donations  in  response  to  this  call,  resulting  in  a 
combined  income  of  $3,132!  Thank  you  to  Emerald  Chapter 
and  donors  for  your  generosity. 

Work  continues  on  our  three  major  projects  of  the 
summer — the  data  upload  for  the  Oregon  Plant  Atlas,  the 
submittal  of  proposed  Oregon  Vascular  Plant  Checklist 
changes  to  committee  members  for  review,  and  the  subsequent 


development  and  public  online  posting  of  a  working  Checklist 
of  all  vascular  plants  known  to  exist  outside  of  cultivation  in 
our  state. 

In  addition,  the  OFP  and  the  OSU  Herbarium  jointly 
received  a  small  grant  from  US  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  to  develop  a  morphology  database  for  the 
gymnosperms  (cone-bearing  plants)  of  the  United  States.  This 
will  ultimately  be  used  as  the  basis  for  an  online  key  to  all  US 
plants  as  part  of  PLANTS,  the  USDA’s  botanical  information 
website  {http//: plants,  usda.gov).  The  grant  will  allow  us  to 
complete  the  gymnosperm  section  of  our  Digital  Field  Guide’s 
multiple  entry  key.  Interestingly,  a  quarter  of  United  States 
gymnosperm  species  occur  in  Oregon.  > 


In  memoriam 

Danna  Lytjen  and  Mildred  Thiele 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  passing  of  two  women  who 
generously  shared  their  botanical  expertise  with  the  Oregon  Flora 
Project.  For  many  years,  they  both  enriched  our  knowledge  and 
brightened  our  days  as  they  conveyed  their  passion  for  Oregon 
plants.  We  all  benefit  from  their  many  contributions. 

Danna  Lytjen:  October  11,  1947  -  September  18,  2006 
Mildred  Perry  Thiele:  July  13,  1915  -  September  10,  2006 


Thanks 

We  sincerely  thank  the  following  who  have  donated  to  the 
Oregon  Flora  Project  since  the  last  newsletter:  Chuck  &  Patti 
Buffett,  Kenton  &  Henrietta  Chambers,  Stanton  Cook,  Terry 
Daley,  Jim  Duncan  &  Elaine  Plaisance,  James  Estes,  James  & 
Janice  Gerdemann,  Jean  Gilbert,  Noel  &  Patricia  Holmgren, 
Beth  Horn,  Anne  Jaster,  Cynthia  Lord,  Bruce  Nelson,  William 
Noble,  Joan  Ojerio,  Marilyn  Miller,  Portland  Garden  Club,  Ben 
Ross,  Norman  &  Donna  Sundberg,  Bonnie  Thompson,  Desi  & 
Karen  Zamudio,  and  the  Blue  Mountain  Chapter  of  NPSO. 

We  thank  Nancy  Ahnert  and  Charles  &  Clara  Trainer  for 
their  contributions  to  the  Emerald  Chapter  Challenge.  Other 
donors  to  the  Emerald  Challenge  noted  in  the  last  newsletter 
are:  Anonymous,  Glen  Cole,  Doak  Creek  Nursery,  Michael 
Hartman,  Doromay  Keasbey,  Rhoda  &  Glen  Love,  Mary 
&  Mark  Mantuani,  Dave  Predeek, 
Charlene  Simpson,  and  Norman  &  Donna 
Sundberg. 

Gifts  in  memory  of  Shep  Wilson 
were  received  from  Louise  Godfrey  and 
Elizabeth  Wessinger. 

Thank  you  to  the  many  volunteers 
who  have  contributed  their  time  and/or 
data  to  the  Project,  including  recently 
these  individuals:  Connie  Battaile,  Wilbur 
Bluhm,  Michelle  Buonopane,  Gerry  Carr, 
Jim  Duncan,  Clay  Gautier,  Jim  Hardison, 
Tanya  Harvey,  Don  Heinze,  Dan  Jones, 
Rob  Kimmich,  Jane  Loomis,  Alice 
Parker,  Don  Roberts,  Joleen  Schilling, 
Charlene  Simpson,  Matthew  Sundberg, 
Belinda  Vos,  Stacey  Weller,  Barbara 
Wilson,  and  the  Carex  Working  Group. 


How  can  I  contribute? 

Donations  to  the  Oregon  Flora  Project  are  a  critical  part  of  our  operating  budget.  Your 
contributions  help  pay  the  salaries  of  our  staff  and  students,  as  well  as  all  newsletter 
expenses. 

There  are  two  ways  to  donate  to  the  Oregon  Flora  Project: 

(1)  With  a  check  payable  to  the  Oregon  State  University  Foundation,  ATTN:  Oregon 
Flora  Project. 

(2)  Through  the  Friends  of  the  Oregon  Flora  Project,  with  a  check  payable  to  the  Native 
Plant  Society  of  Oregon,  attn:  OFP. 

Mail  your  check  to: 

Oregon  Flora  Project 
P.O.  Box  402 

Corvallis,  OR  97331-2902 

With  your  contribution,  please  let  us  know  if  you  do  not  wish  your  name  listed  in  our 
“Thanks”  column,  and  if  you  would  like  to  be  added  to  our  Oregon  Flora  Newsletter 
mailing  list. 
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Did  you  know? 

•  Fairview  Mountain,  Lane  County,  a  favorite 
collecting  spot  of  Bill  Baker’s,  is  the  type  lo¬ 
cality  for  both  Polygonum  cascadense  W.H. 
Baker,  and  Poa  chambersii  Soreng. 

•  Baker  lived  in  Bums  from  1935  to  1942  but, 
according  to  Oregon  Flora  Project  records, 
did  not  deposit  a  single  plant  specimen  from 
Hamey  County  in  the  OSC  Herbarium. 

•  On  March  21,  1949  Bill  Baker  wrote  to 
Helen  Gilkey  from  Moscow  Idaho  that  the 
first  wildflower  of  spring  in  his  area  was 
sagebrush  buttercup,  Ranunculus  glaber- 
rimus. 

•  Other  Bakers  have  contributed  to  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Oregon’s  flora.  J.  G.  Baker  (1834- 
1920)  of  Kew  Gardens,  described  Allium 
tolmiei  and  Calochortus  lyallii.  M.S.  Baker 
(1868-1956),  of  Santa  Rosa,  named  Viola 
cascadensis  (now  V.  adunca  var.  cascaden- 
sis).  C.  F.  Baker  (1872-1957),  Pomona 
College,  made  thousands  of  collections.  H. 
G.  Baker  (1920-2001),  U.  of  California,  co¬ 
authored  Achlys  californica  (the  tetraploid 
race  of  A.  triphylla). 


Work  in  preparing  the  Checklist  for  review  reveals  that  there  are  72  taxa  we  list  as  accepted,  but  haw 
no  recorded  specimen  voucher  for  a  reference.  Observations  of  six  of  these  are  mapped  above.  If)  <  , 
have  a  specimen  of  any  of  these  plants  (or  detailed  photos  if  a  sensitive  taxon)  please  let  us  km. 
Those  interested  in  the  complete  list  can  contact  hardisol@science.oregonstate.edu.  1.  Heracleu. 
mantegazzianum,  2.  Fauria  crista-galli,  3.  Draba  cuneifolia  var.  platycarpa,  4.  Lagurus  ovatus,  3. 
Astragalus  reventiformis,  6.  Echinocystis  lobata. 


